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skippers. The task seemed hopeless. There remained no other
way out than to try the eastern route.
In 1581 a band of runaway slaves and adventurers and prisoners
of war from half a dozen European nations, all in all some sixteen
hundred men, had crossed the Ural Mountains and, driven by
necessity, had attacked the first Tartar Khan whom they met on
their way east, the ruler of a region called Sibir or Siberia. They
had defeated him and had divided his possessions among them-
selves. But knowing that the arm of Moscow reached far, they had
offered this territory to the Tsar rather than await the day the
troops of the Little Father should follow them to hang them as
deserters and rebels, instead of rewarding them as true patriots
who had contributed to the glory of their beloved sovereign.
This strange method of colonization was kept up for almost a
century and a half. The vast plain that lay stretched out before
these c bad men * was sparsely populated. It was fertile. The
northern half was prairie but the southern half was covered with
forests. Soon they had left the river Ob behind them. Then the
Yenisei was reached. As early as 1628 the advance-guard of this
unsavoury army of invasion reached the Lena, and in 1639 they
stood on the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk. Further towards the
south they built their earliest fortress on Lake Baikal, shortly after
1640. They explored the Amur River in 1648. In the same year a
Cossack, Dejnev by name, had sailed down the Kolyma River in
northern Siberia, had followed the shores of the Arctic Ocean until
he reached the strait that separates Asia from. America and had
returned to tell the talc, which, however, attracted so little
attention that when Vitus Bering, a Danish navigator in Russian
employ, rediscovered these straits eighty years later he was per-
mitted to give them his own name.
From 1581 till 1648 is a period of 67 years. When you consider
that it took the American colonists about two centuries to cover the
distance between the Alleghenies and the Pacific coast, it becomes
evident that the Russians are not always as slow as we are some-
times led to believe. But not content with having added the whole
of Siberia to their original holdings, the Russians finally crossed
from Asia into America, and long before George Washington was